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CIERA Inquiry 3: Policy and Profession 

Bo college-age tutors use their training as they work with young 
children? How do tutors implement recommended lessons and 
materials? What insights for future development of programs and 
materials can be gained from examining how tutors carry out their 
training? 

The America Reads Challenge Act of 1997 created a nationwide effort to 
meet President Clinton’s challenge for American citizens to volunteer as 
reading tutors “to ensure that every American child . . . learns to read well 
and independently by the end of third grade” (USDOE, 1997). Research has 
shown that volunteer tutors can be effective in reading to children, provid- 
ing supervised practice in oral reading, and engaging children in enriching 
conversation. Much has been written about the training of tutors, but little 
mention of materials and the tutors’ application of their training has been 
made. This report documents the first year of an America Reads program at a 
midwestem university where federal work study students were trained as 
reading tutors.The study provides a broad overview of the training provided 
to approximately eighty federal work study university students and their 
reported implementation of tutoring components. It also includes an in- 
depth ex amin ation of the yearlong tutoring sessions of two tutors and their 
three tutees. 
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The America Reads Challenge: An 
Analysis of College Students’ Tutoring 



Martha A. Adler 
University of Michigan 



involving college students in tutoring young children is a long established 
practice that has recently gained momentum, particularly in light of the 
establishment of programs such as the America Reads Challenge. In response 
to the low performance of America’s fourth graders on the 1994 NAEP in 
reading achievement, the America Reads Challenge was launched in 1997. 
Its primary objective was clear: that “every child read well and indepen- 
dently by the end of the third grade” (USDOE, 1997). Based on a national 
service model, the America Reads Challenge program was developed in part- 
nership with the Corporation for National Service. Among the groups tar- 
geted to join in this effort were the federal work study programs at the 
nation’s colleges and universities. Soon, over 830 institutes of higher educa- 
tion accepted the challenge and implemented programs to send their federal 
work study students into neighboring schools and communities to tutor 
young children in reading (Rasco, 1997). 

Research on effective tutoring programs supports the use of college-age 
tutors in early reading interventions Quel, 1991, 1994 & 1996; Reisner, Petry, 
&Armitage, 1990; Shanahan, 1998;Wasik, 1998), and guidelines for assisting 
students learning to read abound (Herrmann, 1994; Johnston, 1998; Morrow 
& Walker, 1997; Purnell & Fountas, 1997a, 1997b). In a review of existing 
programs, Reisner et al. (1990) cite such attributes as clearly defined time 
commitments from tutors, a systematic screening of tutors, careful matching 
of tutors to children, thorough training and monitoring of tutors, and close 
relationships between sponsoring colleges and local school districts as being 
present in successful tutoring programs. 

Wasik (1997) describes effective tutorials as those that rely on reading spe- 
cialists as facilitators, high-quality training, and structured tutoring sessions, 
while providing continuous feedback to tutors. Shanahan (1998) argues that 
tutoring programs with well-trained tutors and a well-structured curriculum 
can be effective in longer tutoring programs that rely on nonprofessionals. 
He also suggests that if tutors are carefully supervised in programs where 
knowledgeable, professional teachers make instructional decisions, tutor 
training may not be as necessary. 
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Most of the research on tutoring addresses the organizational aspects of pro- 
grams, making little mention of the training tutors receive, the materials pro- 
vided, or the actual tutoring sessions. One exception is Juel’s (1994) study of 
at-risk university students who were paired with at-risk elementary school 
children. This work provides some insight into the instructional exchanges 
between college-age tutors and younger children, where successful tutors 
taught reading through a direct instruction approach, provided visual and 
auditory support, scaffolded word study skills, and provided a warm and car- 
ing environment. Tutors in this program received ongoing training and sup- 
port through their university course, which was designed specifically for the 
tutoring program. 

However, the research community does not wholeheartedly support such 
programs for reading instruction, particularly those that rely on volunteer 
and/or minimally trained tutors for young and emergent readers. In their 
comprehensive review of the research on preventing reading difficulties, 
Snow, Bums, and Griffin (1998) acknowledge that volunteer tutors can pro- 
vide very valuable practice and motivational support for children learning to 
read, but they stop short of recommending that tutors go any further. Fur- 
thermore, Snow et al.(1998) advise against pairing tutors with children who 
have serious reading problems, suggesting that effective tutoring programs 
require comprehensive screening procedures and that supervision should 
be ongoing while tutors work with children. 

However, while many agree that tutoring can be effective (Cohen, Kulik, & 
Kulik, 1982; Shanahan, 1998), particularly if tutors are well-trained and pro- 
vided with instructional support (Shanahan, 1998; Wasik, 1997), many 
aspects of tutoring are not documented in the literature. There are no clear 
descriptions of what training and support look like. Futhermore, even 
within the research on the effectiveness and implementation of tutoring pro- 
grams for early reading, there is little discussion of what tutors actually do 
during one-on-one instructional episodes with an emerging or early reader, 
or how these activities relate to tutors’ training. While Juel’s (1994) study 
provides rich descriptions of how tutors engage children, it is not clear, for 
example, how much of what they do is reflective of the ongoing training 
they receive at the university. If programs and training materials are to con- 
tinue being developed, it is essential that we gain an understanding of how 
tutors implement their training. 



The Study 



This study takes a look at one America Reads Challenge program where 
attention was paid to critical aspects of successful tutoring programs. Tutors 
were trained by reading experts, with supervision on a regular basis, and 
provided with materials that were developed for nonprofessionals to use in 
their work with young children learning to read. Furthermore, all efforts 
were made to pair tutors with children who were least likely to be in need 
of special education services. 
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The America Reads Challenge 



Goals of the Study 



Methods 



Site and participant 
selection. 



The study focused on one university’s America Reads program, where pro- 
gram developers were aware of the attributes of other successful programs. 
Two questions were posed: 

1 . Do tutors carry out the recommended lessons as presented to them in 
their training and materials provided? and 

2. What can be learned from how tutors implement recommended lessons 
in these tutoring sessions? 

This study covers one year in an America Reads Challenge program where 
federal work study students were employed to work one-on-one with young 
children learning to read. 



The methods used for this study were qualitative and employed case study 
strategies (Yin, 1984). Data were collected from September 1997 to April 
1998 and included held notes from participant observations of all relevant 
meetings and tutoring sessions, audiotapes of tutoring sessions, interviews 
(formal and informal) of tutors and key program staff, tutor surveys/and rel- 
evant artifacts. All audiotaped data were transcribed and coded for analysis 
of the instructional episodes based on key components of the tutoring man- 
ual and lesson plans (described later in this report). Drafts of the final report 
were given to the two tutors who were observed for the year and to the 
director of the America Reads program for corroboration of facts. All feed- 
back was incorporated into the final draft. A detailed description of each 
step of the study follows. 

This particular study was conducted in response to an invitation to investi- 
gate the first year of one university’s implementation of an America Reads 
program. As a result, the participants and school sites were those with 
which the university was already working. The potential pool of tutors com- 
prised the eighty students hired through the university’s federal work study 
program. Potential school sites included two elementary schools in the pro- 
gram’s own middle-class school district; three primary/elementary schools 
in a nearby high-poverty, low-achieving school district; and one local pre- 
school/kindergarten day care for low-income parents. Because the pro- 
gram’s design allowed for two children assigned to each tutor, the potential 
tutees included more than 160 children. However, as will be described later 
in this report, the eventual site and participants included in the case study 
portion of this work were essentially chosen through a simple process of 
elimination. Clearly the process of site and tutor selection does not in any 
sense reflect a representative sample of the entire group. However, since the 
focus of the study was on how tutors implemented their training and used 
the materials provided, it made sense to work in a site where these data 
would be available. 
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Data collection strategy. In order to address the first goal of the study — that is, whether or not the 

tutors implemented the training they received — the researcher participated 
in and kept field notes of all required training sessions and optional meetings 
for the 1997-98 school year. Since the primary data for this study came from 
a subset of tutoring dyads, it was necessary to be constantly aware of the 
ways in which observed tutoring sessions were unique or similar to others 
within the program. Thus, survey data were collected from the larger group 
of tutors. The survey (see Appendix) covered three areas: attendance and 
helpfulness of key training sessions; use of the primary resource manual, 
Tool Kit for Tutors (Hiebert, Martin, Gillard, & Wixson, 1997/98); and imple- 
mentation of key elements of the two-day lesson plans for reading instruc- 
tion. In addition, all meetings for all site supervisors were attended, and field 
notes were kept for the school year. 

A subset of two tutors and their three tutees were followed throughout the 
year in order to obtain data that would shed light on what can be learned 
from how tutors implement their training. These data include observations, 
audiotapes, and field notes of biweekly tutoring sessions collected between 
November 1997 and April 1998. Because the children had sessions simulta- 
neously and one researcher collected the data, observations were spaced so 
that each child was observed at least once a week, totaling approximately 
ten sessions per child. Any interruptions to this schedule were due to 
absences (tutor, child, and/or researcher) because of illness, business, 
inclement weather, and/or university or school district calendar breaks. 

Ultimately, 31 tutoring sessions of approximately 30-45 minutes apiece 
were audiotaped. In addition, records were kept of the materials used dur- 
ing tutoring sessions. For the subset of tutoring dyads observed, a number of 
artifacts were collected and photocopied, including lesson plans for all 
tutoring sessions and tutee folders containing samples of children’s work 
and assessment instruments. The researcher collected field notes of ongoing 
in-person and email conversations with the subset of tutors, the America 
Reads director, the supervisor, and the principal of the school where the 
observations were carried out. Informal interview data were obtained from 
the tutors, the school principal, and program staff (director and supervi- 
sors); formal interview data were obtained from the two observed tutors. A 
focused group interview with the America Reads program director, a tutor 
representative, the principal, and all three first-grade teachers of the school 
where the observations were done was conducted at the end of the school 
year. 

All tape-recorded tutoring sessions were transcribed and coded based on the 
five aspects of the instructional episodes in which tutors were trained (ie., 
Read, Word Study, Reread, Write, and Listen). Before indicating that a key 
aspect of reading instruction was covered in a tutoring session, coded tran- 
scripts were compared with field notes and tutors’ lesson plans. Any incon- 
sistencies were checked out with tutors for their interpretation of the 
session’s events. 
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The America Reads Challenge 



Program Context 



The America Heads 
program. 



Selection process for site 
and participants. 



The specific America Reads program where this study was conducted was 
one of many launched nationally at the start of the 1997-98 school year. The 
program operated out of the university’s financial aid office in collaboration 
with the community service program. Both of these offices oversaw the bud- 
getary aspects of the program. 

Day-to-day management was left to the director, with advisement from a 
steering committee that included representatives from the university’s finan- 
cial aid office, faculty from both the university’s community service program 
and the school of education, and community representatives from the two 
public school districts in the program. The director and five graduate stu- 
dents in education hired after the official start of the program were to pro- 
vide ongoing field supervision and technical support for tutors at the six 
sites. General training was provided by the program’s director and the 
retired teacher on the steering committee.Training and materials for reading 
instruction were provided by the university’s school of education literacy 
faculty. 

Because of the proven benefits of early intervention and long-term relation- 
ships between tutor and tutee, kindergarten and first grade were the target 
age groups. The materials developed for the program were not intended for 
use with preschoolers or with any child identified as requiring the interven- 
tion of a specialist; it was believed that any child not reading on grade level 
by the third grade would have complex issues that would go beyond the 
capabilities of the tutors and would best be left to the reading specialists at 
the schools. 

However, since all contact between the America Reads director and the six 
participating schools took place prior to the start of the academic school 
year for both the schools and the university, only the principals received 
information on the program goals. Each principal was told that the reading 
tutorial was designed for kindergarten and first-grade children identified as 
being likely to benefit from tutoring. Thus, it was up to individual building 
principals to communicate these goals to classroom teachers. Variations in 
when and how principals informed their teachers clearly affected which 
children were identified for the tutoring program. Based on the children 
who were eventually assigned to tutors, it is clear that there was a break- 
down in communication at some point in the process. 

As tutors went out to their schools for the first time, problems at different 
sites began to emerge. Four of the six schools had either not identified chil- 
dren or had named children for tutoring who fell outside the parameters 
described by the America Reads director. For example, at one school, teach- 
ers had not yet been notified by the building principal. At another, tutors 
had been assigned second graders who were already reading. A third school 
had assigned tutors to their Head Start program. A similar case emerged for 
the day care, which assigned tutors to work with their three- & four-year- 
olds. And at a fifth school, which had no kindergarten, only one of the first- 
grade teachers was willing to participate, leaving the school with too many 
tutors. Problems such as these made the choice of the school for the case 
study portion of this study obvious — it was the only school where things 
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The school. 



The tutors. 




were running smoothly. All tutors had been paired with first graders identi- 
fied by their teachers as needing additional support. 

During the 1997-98 school year, the school where the tutoring dyads were 
observed enrolled approximately 240 students in grades one through five. 
For the three years prior to the America Reads program, the school consis- 
tently had a student population of 60% or more eligible for free and/or 
reduced lunch in a state where the average was approximately 31%. In addi- 
tion, student performance at the satisfactory level on the state’s fourth grade 
reading assessment had dropped significantly below the state average in the 
past year. The school already had an established focus on reading and pro- 
vided multiple resources to support reading instruction, including Reading 
Recovery, Title I, and tutoring provided by Americorps volunteers from 
another local university. When asked why she decided to bring the America 
Reads Challenge program to her school, the principal replied that it met an 
immediate need. She reported having actively investigated other programs 
during the previous year, but most either did not match their needs or were 
too expensive. When presented with the America Reads Challenge program 
that came cost-free to the school, the principal said that she immediately 
saw a way to ensure that all of her children were “covered” (Field notes, 11/ 
18/98). With the multiple resources available at the school, she argued, any 
child who needed one-on-one attention would be afforded the opportunity 
to have it. 

The decision to carry out the study at this school was facilitated by the fact 
that, by the time the tutors were on board and being trained, the school had 
already taken critical steps to get the program off the ground. First-grade 
teachers had selected children for one-one-one tutoring, times had been 
worked out for sessions, and all information had been communicated to the 
America Reads program so that tutors and children could be matched in 
time for tutors to begin immediately upon concluding their training. Further- 
more, when presented with the proposed research, the school’s principal 
was very interested; she welcomed and facilitated the researcher’s entry into 
the school. 

In order to qualify for the program, students had to meet eligibility require- 
ments for federal work study, submit a written application stating their rea- 
sons for wanting to tutor, and be interviewed by the America Reads director. 
Since federal work study funds were being used, it was essential that the 
program be up and running in time for the start of the 1997-98 school year. 
Therefore, all students meeting program criteria were accepted until the 
maximum number allowable under the program’s level of funding was 
reached. 

Since all tutors were in the university’s work study program, they received 
wages; consequently, the amount of time that they could be paid for was 
controlled by federal work study guidelines. There were positive aspects to 
operating within the context of a federal work study program (e.g., tutors’ 
time would be tied to work study pay, which would assure semester-long 
commitments), and negative ones (e.g., the number of hours students could 
be required to work impacted aspects of the program, such as the frequency 
and duration of training sessions and the screening of prospective students). 
An arrangement was made to pay tutors for time spent in training and on 
planning their lessons in addition to the time spent actually tutoring the chil- 
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• 

• 


dren. While their transportation was covered, their time in transit was not. 
The expectation was that tutors were to spend approximately 30 minutes to 
an hour with each child twice a week. In addition, they were expected to 
use one hour in preparation for each child every week and attend a one-to 
two-hour meeting with their supervisors weekly. Most tutors worked with at 
least two children and spent approximately four hours each week at the 
schools. 

The two tutors who eventually became the focus of the study were chosen 
by a process of elimination as well. Factors that determined which tutors 
would be part of the study included who was paired with children who had 
permission to participate, scheduling issues, tutors’ consistency in meeting 
with their children at designated times and locations, and, finally, their will- 
ingness to participate in the study. 

Initially, twelve tutors were assigned to the school that had been selected as 
the observation site. One tutor switched to another school before tutee 
assignments were made, leaving the remaining eleven to be paired with 
twenty-six first graders. Six children with signed consent forms were 
assigned to four of the five tutors who had already consented to be in the 
study, providing a large enough sample for the one researcher to begin 
observations. It was expected that the remaining pool of tutors would be 
tapped if needed. However, of these remaining seven tutors, one tutor rarely 
saw her tutees one-on-one; she spent most of her time in the classroom pro- 
viding small group support for the classroom teacher. One tutor was con- 
stantly absent and eventually dropped out, and a replacement tutor was not 
found until the second semester. Another tutor left because of scheduling 
problems. The four others who met with their children one-on-one were 
never observed. 

The original group of four tutors and their six tutees was reduced to two 
tutors and three children. One tutor’s only child with parental consent trans- 
ferred out of the school early in the year, so this dyad was dropped from the 
study. The other tutor dropped was a young man who had erratic attendance 
and was often difficult to locate when he was in the building. Of the remain- 
ing four children, one was dropped from observations; his high level of 
activity during sessions meant that his tutor spent all of her time trying to 
get his attention. This final group of two tutors (Maya and Carol) 1 and three 
children (Zane, Krystie, and Tiarra) became the focus of the yearlong obser- 
vations. No attempt was made to expand the participants in this study for a 
number of reasons. First, the three dyads were sufficient for only one 
researcher to follow closely. Second, the children and tutors had become 
comfortable with the continual presence of the researcher, allowing for as 
natural a setting as possible when being observed. Third, both the tutors and 
the children were rarely absent, and tutors were consistently on time. 
Fourth, and most importantly, the tutors were adhering to the tutoring pro- 
tocol and using recommended materials, which was the focus of the study. 
Finally, both tutors were very open to the study and accepted the presence 
of a researcher with little hesitation. 


The children. 


As previously mentioned, the children in the larger program ranged in age 
from preschool to second grade, and many selected for tutoring were either 
receiving or were wait-listed for Reading Recovery interventions at some of 


• 


the schools. Neither the schools nor the America Reads program had any for- 
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mal mechanisms for assigning children to the program. Once children were 
named for participation by their classroom teachers, individual principals 
provided their names to the America Reads program, and the program super- 
visors made the matches based only on the mutual times available for chil- 
dren and tutors. 

Selection of children to participate in the study was dependent upon paren- 
tal permission.Thirteen of the twenty-six children at the selected school had 
returned signed consent forms by the time the tutors began. Five 2 of the 
eleven work study tutors returned consent forms as well. Matches were 
made immediately, and all children and tutors with consent forms were 
scheduled for observation 

The tutor-tutee dyads. Maya, a first-year university student, had not declared her major yet, but 

hoped to go into architecture. She applied for the program because it 
sounded different and because she loved children. She spoke of previous 
experiences with young children as a high school student working in day 
care settings. As an America Reads tutor, she worked with four children at 
two different schools during the year of the study. Maya had no previous 
experience with tutoring in reading. 

Carol, a third year political science/economics major, also remarked that she 
applied for the job because it sounded different, noting that the job descrip- 
tion was not like the usual positions available to students. The fact that it 
involved children was not an incentive for her. She reported having baby-sat 
when she was younger, but not enjoying it. In fact, she said she was the joke 
of her sorority because everyone knew “she didn’t like children” (Field 
notes, 1/27/97) and she had no prior experience as a tutor., Carol only 
tutored the two children reported on in this study 



Table la: Book Assessment (First Semester 11/12/97; Second Semester 3/4/98) 



ASSESSMENT TASK BY OBSERVATION 


Zane 


Tiarra 


Krystde 


Date 


ASSMT* 


Date 


ASSMT 


Date 


ASSMT 


Familiar Book 


Starting from front of book and turning pages from front 


12/3 


A 


11/24 


A 


11/24 


A 


to back. 


3/17 


A 










Reads from left to right, from top to bottom, return 


12/3 


D 


11/24 


A 


11/24 


A 


sweep to left. Uses fingers to indicate directions. 


3/17 


A 










Retells the story as pages are turned. 


12/3 


A 


11/24 


A 


11/24 


A 




3/17 


A 










Retells the story in correspondence to the correct page. 


12/3 


A 


11/24 


A 


11/24 


A 




3/17 


A 










Unfamiliar Book 


Starting from front of book and turning pages from front 


12/8 


A 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


to back. 


4/7 


A 










Reads from left to right, from top to bottom, return 


12/8 


NY 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


sweep to left. Uses fingers to indicate directions. 


4/7 


A 










Retells the story as pages are turned. 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


Retells the story in correspondence to the correct page. 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 



•Tutors assigned a letter for each task completed.A stood for achieved, D for developing, and NY for not yet achieved. 
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The children eventually selected for inclusion in the study were two girls, 
Tiarra and Krystie, and one boy, Zane.They were all first graders from three 
different classrooms. According to information provided by the principal 
and/or the tutors, the two girls were not in any supplemental reading pro- 
grams, and the boy was in a variety of pullout programs, one of which was 
speech therapy None was in Reading Recovery at the start of the school 
year. The children were at different places developmentally with regard to 
their readiness for reading and their developed reading skills. Since there 
was no preassessment of reading skills prior to being assigned to tutoring, it 
cannot be said with any certainty what the children’s levels were. Any 
insights into the children’s varied abilities can only be derived from evi- 
dence obtained during initial tutoring sessions or from the assessment 
instrument 3 administered by the tutors in November and December 1997. 
Tutees were assessed with both familiar books Oeveled books already used 
in lessons) and unfamiliar books. Table la documents the children’s perfor- 
mance on specific tasks when prompted to “read” 4 independently from a 
familiar leveled book; Table lb shows their performance when interviewed 
by their tutors. 



Table lb: Book Assessment (First Semester 1 1/12/97; Second Semester 3/4/98) 



Assessment Task by Interview 


Zane 


Tiarra 


Krystie 


Date 


Assmt* 


Date 


Assmt 


Date 


Assmt 


Familiar Book 


What is the title or name of the book? Find the title and 


12/3 


A 


11/24 


A 


11/24 


A 


point to it. 


3/17 


A 










Point to a letter. On a page circle a letter. 


12/3 


NY 


11/24 


A 


11/24 


A 




3/17 


A 










Point to a word. On a page circle a word. 


12/3 


NY 


11/24 


A 


11/24 


A 




3/17 


D 










(Turn to a page.) Where do we start to read? 


12/3 


D 


11/24 


A 


11/24 


A 




3/17 


A 










Where is the top of the page? Where is the bottom of the 


12/3 


A 


11/24 


A 


11/24 


A 


page? 


3/17 


D 










Unfamiliar Book 


What is the title or name of the book? Find the title and 


12/8 


D 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


point to it. 


4/7 


A 










Point to a letter. On a page circle a letter. 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


Point to a word. On a page circle a word. 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


(Turn to a page.) Where do we start to read? 


12/8 


D 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 




4/7 


?t 










Where is the top of the page? Where is the bottom of the 


12/8 


A 


no data 


no data 


no data 


no data 


page? 


4/7 


A 











•Tutors assigned a letter for each task completed. A stood for achieved, D for developing, and NY for not yet achieved, 
t Zane was tested, but the results were not recorded by the tutor. 





Zane, who was tutored by Maya, was the least ready to read of the three. His 
knowledge of the letters of the alphabet and their corresponding sounds 
was limited; he could name all but the letter Q, write twelve, and only give 
the sound for the letter L. Although he did use letters as opposed to scrib- 
bling when he wrote, the only word he could write was his name, and he 
had not yet developed the concept of a word. Zane’s book-handling skills 
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were also underdeveloped. He could find the front and back of a book, but 
did not go from left to right or top to bottom automatically (Table la). It 
should be noted that at the beginning of the school year, Zane was very play- 
ful and was often distracted during the tutoring sessions. This was also the 
case during the initial assessment. 

Tiarra and Krystie,both tutored by Carol, were at similar stages in their read- 
ing development. Based on their early assessments, both had book-handling 
skills, could read a small set of sight words, and had a developing sense of 
phonemic awareness (Tables la and lb). Both girls were attentive during les- 
sons, and were easily brought back on task when distracted. 



Training Sessions 



While schools were selecting children for tutoring, the America Reads pro- 
gram was putting together its training and materials. Training and program 
designers included two senior faculty members of the university’s school of 
education literacy program, a graduate student in the Ph.D. program in liter- 
acy, and a reading specialist from a neighboring public school district. The 
tutoring protocol and training sessions reflected a balanced approach to 
reading instruction (Adams, 1990; Hiebert & Raphael, 1998; Snow et al., 
1998) for kindergarten and first-grade children in one-on-one tutoring ses- 
sions (Cohen et al., 1982;Juel, 1996;Wasik & Slavin, 1993). 

Tutoring was to take place for approximately 30 minutes two times a week 
during the entire school year, using materials designed to support early and 
emergent readers. While tutors signed up a semester at a time, it was 
expected that they would stay with their tutees for at least one full school 
year and two if needed, thus allowing time for relationships between tutors 
and tutees to develop and thereby increasing their potential impact on read- 
ing achievement. However, there was never any expectation that the tutor- 
ing alone might be credited with any child’s success. 

Materials for tutoring were identified, and a tutoring manual containing sam- 
ple lesson plans was developed to support emergent (Teale & Sulzby, 1986) 
and early (Hiebert & Raphael, 1998) readers, reflecting a developmental phi- 
losophy which maintains that learning to read is achieved through multiple 
means and at varying rates for individual children (Snow et al., 1998). The 
program director either led or facilitated all meetings, and special sessions 
were led by either the retired public school teacher or a senior faculty mem- 
ber of the university’s literacy program. The retired teacher provided an 
insider view on the local school districts and on issues related to classroom 
teachers, and led the training sessions on assessment and behavior. The fac- 
ulty member contributed to the development of the tutoring guidelines, and 
provided all of the training on reading instruction and use of the materials 
for tutoring. 

For the first two months of the program, the entire group met weekly, meet- 
ing again as a group one final time at the end of the semester. During the sec- 
ond semester, there were fewer large group meetings. Most business was 
handled in small sessions with supervisors. Ultimately, after the first intro- 
ductory meeting, there were three required large group training sessions 
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during the first semester, one at the end of the second semester, and two 
optional sessions (both early in the second semester). Two of the required 
sessions covered the reading instruction and materials; and two covered the 
assessment instrument. The optional sessions were in response to tutors’ 
expressed needs; one dealt with behavior and the other with preschool chil- 
dren. If tutors were unable to attend the final assessment training, they were 
required to meet in a small group or individually, with a supervisor. Only the 
training sessions for reading instruction are relevant to this study and are dis- 
cussed below. 

The first formal meeting on September 9, 1997, dealt primarily with proce- 
dural issues and paperwork completion, but also served as an introduction 
to some aspects of tutoring. In particular, the retired teacher directed tutors 
to establish relationships with key personnel at their individual schools— to 
make initial contact with principals, and then with classroom teachers. 
Tutors were advised to 

talk to classroom teachers and have contact off and on. Check with 
the teacher if he or she is seeing a difference in a kid, and let teach- 
ers know what the kids have done. They’ll fill you in on what a child 
can do. . . In some buildings, a special education teacher may be the 
liaison and, if so, then that’s the person you should go to. If it’s not 
clear who you should report to, go to the principal; if that doesn’t 
work, let the America Reads director know. The America Reads 
supervisor will come from the America Reads office. (Field notes, 
9/12/97) 

With anecdotes from her own teaching experience, she introduced some of 
the areas where tutoring could benefit the children — specifically, vocabulary 
and background knowledge development: 

Kids don’t talk much Talk is critical to reading and writing. 

Many kids are not read to and are unfamiliar with books and lan- 
guage of books [and] there are more poor kids, with low read- 
ing scores These children have limited vocabularies when not 

read to, and this affects reading.A lot of families don’t eat dinner 
together, so there’s no talk. (Field notes, 9/12/97) 

The actual training for tutoring in reading took place during the next two 
half-day sessions (September 19th and 26th) and was led by the literacy fac- 
ulty member. During the two sessions, tutors were provided with informa- 
tion on reading instruction, given opportunities to practice working in pairs 
through role playing, and introduced to the materials to be used. Learning to 
read was presented as a developmental process that is facilitated by a bal- 
anced approach to instruction (Adams, 1990; Hiebert & Raphael, 1998; 
Snow et al; 1998) and the tutors were told that good readers use 

six ways to read [as a basic set of strategies] : pictures, remember- 
ing, sounding out, expecting what’s next, writing, and making 
sense of what you read. If you overemphasize letters, you can lose 
the notion of making sense, getting an author’s message or being 
able to communicate. [Furthermore,] there is rarely an exact point 
[when learning to read is achieved; rather it is] a developmental 
process. [And experiences with] environmental print or being read 
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to [can lead to] differential experiences [among children] . (Field 
notes, 9/12/97) 

The faculty trainer introduced key aspects of early reading instruction with 
video clips of an experienced teacher working one-one-one with a kinder- 
gartner and a first grader, and encouraged the tutors to share memories of 
their own experiences learning to read. The tutors recalled a wide range of 
such experiences both in school and at home. They listed activities such as 
sharing time, round robin reading, reading circles, worksheets, and sound- 
ing words out. They also remembered specific events, such as pizza parties 
at school or being guided by a mom in reading recipes for a meal prepara- 
tion. One commented that “reading just happened” (Field notes, 9/19/97). 

Tutors were presented with cases of children who might not have the same 
home and/or school experiences with learning to read as they did. They 
were told that 

a lot of traditional reading instruction is boring. Kids who have 
been in worksheet-based programs come to think of reading as a 
worksheet. We want to keep it interesting, keep it moving. You have 
to ask yourself about the children. What is the source of difficulty 
from their experiences? Don’t attach labels. Kids don’t operate in 
the same worlds that we do. [Consider, for example, if] you read 
about the beach, and some kids have never been to the beach. 

(Field notes, 9/19/97) 

During both training sessions, tutors were encouraged to ask questions. At 
the fourth whole group meeting, when all tutors had been to their schools 
and met their tutees, the faculty trainer was available for problem solving 
and/or further information on reading instruction or materials. However, 
there was little discussion of implementation at this meeting due to the mul- 
tiple problems tutors were encountering at their schools, as previously dis- 
cussed. 



Table 2: Tool Kit for Tutors and Two-Day Lesson Plan 



Toolkit 


Two-Day Lesson Plan Components 


Read 

Warm-up book 
Book talk 
Child reads 


Reread a familiar book (day 1 and 2) 
Read a new book (day 1) 


Word Study 

Word/letter activity 


Rhyming or initial consonant activity (day 1) 
Word bank (day 1) 


Reread 

Child rereads new book 


Reread a familiar book (day 1 and 2) 


Write 

Writing activity 


Writing activity (day 2) 
Take-home book (day 2) 


listen 

Storybook read aloud 


Read aloud (day 2) 
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Tutoring Materials 



The primary materials intended for tutoring sessions included the tutoring 
manual Tool Kit for Tutors (Hiebert et al., 1997/98), intended for use as a 
reference (Table 2), and the two-day lesson plan (Table 3) which offered a 
protocol to follow. The Tool Kit , a twenty-six page spiral-bound booklet, con- 
tained information on becoming a reader and included a phonics pattern 
chart for 300 common English words (Wylie & Durrell, 1970), a list of 25 
common sight words, and explicit information on key terms for lessons 
(Read, Word Study, Reread, Write, and Listen). The lesson plans, back-to-back 
single sheets which were provided at each school for all children tutored, 
served as both a means of communication with classroom teachers and field 
supervisors and as documentation for work study compensation. As a com- 
munication tool, tutors were directed to write 

what really happened, thinking about only something [that] did or 
did not work. [They were told] not [to] . . . focus on what’s wrong, 
but what was going on. Lesson plans are not a prescription; if [you 
feel] comfortable [it’s] okay to modify, kids will like some things and 
not others. (Field notes, 9/29/97) 

The faculty trainer repeatedly told tutors that it was important to cover each 
lesson component (Read, Word Study, Reread, Write, and Listen) in a week’s 
time, but that there were no “hard and fast rules [as to when they covered 
each]. . . .There is also nothing sacred about the order of things, but over 
the course of two days every week you should get to every element” (Field 
notes, 9/29/97). 



Table 3: Two-Day Lesson Plan Components 



Day One 


Day Two 


1 . Reread a familiar book 


1 . Reread a familiar book 


2. Read a new book 


2. Writing activity 


3. Rhyming or initial consonant activity 


3. Take-home book 


4. Word bank 


4. Read aloud 


5. Outcomes and observations 


5. Outcomes and observations 



Tutors were directed to vary the strategies they used and to avoid worksheet 
approaches to the sessions. The use of strategies such as multisensory 
approaches, repetition, concentrating on beginning and ending sounds, and 
tracking were constantly stressed during training. 



Findings 



Information on whether or not tutors carried out the recommended lessons 
as presented to them in their training and materials and on what can be 
learned from the tutoring sessions was obtained primarily from the yearlong 
observations of the three tutoring dyads and secondarily from participant 
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Training and Materials 



Attendance at and 
helpfulness of training 
sessions. 



observation of the program meetings and tutor surveys. Issues related to the 
training and materials (including attendance and usage of the Tool Kit and 
two-day lesson plans) are discussed first. This is followed by a presentation 
of findings on the specific elements implemented in the weekly tutoring ses- 
sions and other attributes of the tutoring sessions observed. 



Data obtained from the tutor survey and from meetings with the director 
and supervisors provide some insights into whether the tutoring reflected 
the training and whether the tutors used the materials provided. Tutors were 
surveyed on their attendance at training sessions, usage of materials, and 
implementation of key elements of the two-day lesson plans (see Appendix). 
Of the original 80 distributed, 41 (51%) surveys were returned; these 41 sup- 
ply the data reported on here. Information on attendance at and helpfulness 
of training sessions, implementation of the Tool Kit and two-day lesson 
plans, and key lesson elements covered with tutees are presented below. 

As mentioned previously, there were six formal training sessions during the 
school year. Four were mandatory; the two on reading instruction and mate- 
rial use took place in September as the program was getting started, one on 
assessment was held in October, and the other assessment session took 
place at the end of the second semestser.Two other meetings (on behavior 
and preschool children) during the second semester were optional. In addi- 
tion to the large group meetings, follow-up small group sessions were sched- 
uled weekly during the first semester. 

All of the required large group meetings were well attended. Attendance at 
the small group meetings, where tutors could get more individual attention, 
varied. Some supervisors reported never seeing some of their tutors after 
their initial meeting, while other tutors came to every possible meeting. 



Table 4: Training Sessions: Attendance and Helpfulness 



Training 

sessions* 


Helpful 


Somewhat 

helpful 


Not help- 
ful at all 


I Didn’t 

ATTEND 


Two-day lesson plans 
(9/19/97 & 9/26/97) 
N = 39 j 


16 


13 


7 


3 


Doing the assessment 
(11/21/97) N = 39 f 


20 


13 


3 


3 


Preschool children 
(1/16/98) N = 32* 


9 


6 


1 


16 


Tips on behavior 
(2/20/98) N = 39** 


17 


14 


1 


7 



• Total N Tutors = 80; total N Surveys = 41. 

t Attendance at these meetings was high, with only a few students absent due to 
scheduling conflicts 

$ There were only 16 tutors in attendance at this meeting.Therefore these data repre- 
sent all in attendance. 

••The researcher did not attend this meeting, but based on supervisor reports it was 
well-attended. 
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However, when tutors did attend these small group meetings, they were pri- 
marily concerned about programmatic matters (e.g., disbursement of pay- 
checks, car pooling). In fact, in the second semester of the program, most of 
the supervisors opted for electronic mail as a means to communicate with 
the tutors rather than in-person meetings.The supervisor for the focus of the 
study indicated that programmatic issues continued to dominate, with virtu- 
ally no mention of instructional or reading issues. 

When surveyed on the meetings that had a particular focus (e.g., reading 
instruction, assessment, behavior, preschool children), tutors responded 
that they found them to be generally helpful. Of the 39 tutors who 
responded to questions about the training sessions for the two-day lesson 
plan and assessment (Table 4), 7.7% reported that they did not attend either 
session. The majority of those in attendance found the sessions either help- 
ful or somewhat helpful, with the session on assessment rated higher. Eigh- 
teen percent of the 39 reported not attending the optional session on 
behavior; half of the group reported not attending the optional session on 
preschool children. Most of the tutors responding to questions about the 
usefulness of the optional sessions found them to be helpful or somewhat 
helpful. Based on these data, the least helpful sessions were those on the 
two-day lesson plans, with almost a fifth of these students reporting that 
these sessions were not helpful at all (Table 4). Both of the observed tutors 
attended all required and both optional training sessions. In addition, both 
tutors usually made it to the small group meetings that were held weekly 
during the first semester. Thus the two observed tutors apparently had the 
benefit of all possible training provided by the program. 

The Tool Kit was the only written resource on reading instruction made 
available to the tutors. 5 While this study only focuses on three tutoring 
dyads, it is interesting to note what tutors reported on the survey with 
regard to usage of the Tool Kit (Table 3). Thirty-eight tutors responded to the 
request to indicate the frequency with which they referred to the Tool Kit 
during the first semester. Approximately 45% referred to the Tool Kit for 
every lesson (18.4 %) or once a week (26.3%); approximately 39% referred 
to it three or four times during the semester; and 16% never referred to it 
(Table 5). There was a considerable shift in Tool Kit usage by the second 
semester, during which the majority of the survey respondents — 51.3% — 
reported not using it at all (Table 5). 



Table 5: Tutor Self-Reports on Tool Kit Reference 



I REFERRED TO 

the Tool Km 


For 

every 

LESSON 


At Least 
Once a 
Week 


3-4 

Times Per 
Semester 


Never 


Comments 


During fall 
semester 


7 


10 


15 


6 


“It didn’t apply 
to two of my 
students.” 


During winter 
semester 


1 


6 


12 


20* 





•Three of these tutors also reported never having referred to the Tool Kit during the 
previous semester. 



Maya reported referring to the manual at least three or four times during the 
first semester, but not at all during the second. She thought 
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the training and materials were helpful, and that the lesson plans 
were a good jumping off point . . . [but that] they were vague and, 
you know, like what we were supposed to do, because each kid is 
different and you have to adjust to the kids, there’s no strict ‘you 
have to do this, this, and this,’ you have to adjust for each kid. So, 
yeah they did help in giving a basic outline” (Interview, 4/27/98) 

Carol, on the other hand, referred to the Tool Kit for every lesson during the 
first semester and three or four times during the second. She admitted, how- 
ever, that individual variations among the children required her to be flexi- 
ble and adjust lessons. Carol wrote, 

training was helpful for the first month. However, I think most of 
what I learned was through getting to know my student and 
through trial and error. Every child is different, so training may not 
apply to every student in the same way (Survey, 4/98). 

Responses to the open-ended portion of the survey indicate that other 
tutors may have shared Carol’s and Maya’s points of view. One of the com- 
mon threads throughout the survey responses was the individuality of chil- 
dren. Comments such as “sometimes you need to improvise,” and “I learned 
to shape the program around the personality of the child” were not uncom- 
mon. Given this sense of individuality, it is not surprising that tutors relied 
less and less on the tutoring guide as the year progressed. One tutor wrote 
that, due to the dynamic nature of tutoring and the need to “be able to go 
with the flow, more training would have been detrimental” (Survey 4/98). 

Furthermore, neither Carol nor Maya sought advice on tutoring or informa- 
tion on reading instruction from their tutee’s classroom teachers, their 
supervisors, or any others who could have provided specific information on 
tutoring in reading. In spite of their differing usage of the Tool Kit , over the 
course of the year both Maya and Carol did record all of their tutoring ses- 
sions on the “two-day lesson plans.” In fact, lesson plan completion was high 
for all tutors, since they were required for work study compensation. Lesson 
plans were also intended to communicate children’s tutoring activities to 
their classroom teachers and the program supervisors. However, the three 
first-grade teachers of the observed children reported that they never looked 
at the lesson plans during the school year. In addition, the school’s supervi- 
sor said that, while she tried to look at them, she rarely had time to provide 
tutors with comments and/or suggestions. On the survey administered at 
the end of the year, one tutor wrote that 

doing the two-day lesson plans every week began to get boring — 

I thought of some other things to do, but I thought different materi- 
als could have made things more different for them. For example, 
illustrations which they could color and write a story about (for 
older children) or games to play (Survey, 4/98). 

Other comments written on the survey ranged from those that were per- 
sonal in nature (e.g., stating that the training helped settle their anxieties 
and gave them a sense of being prepared at the beginning) to those that 
offered opinions of the training. Another tutor expressed concern that the 
training did not match the children’s needs: “I had to start with the basics 
(colors, numbers)”^ (Survey, 4/98). Other comments expressed desires for 
more hands-on training, guidance on motivation, and additional materials. 
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While it is important to have a sense of whether or not tutors attended ses- 
sions and made use of the materials, it is far more significant to identify what 
tutors actually did with their tutees during the biweekly sessions. The find- 
ings elaborated in the next section provide the data from which we may 
begin to understand tutor implementation of training and materials. The fol- 
lowing section considers implementation as it relates to each of the key ele- 
ments of the two-day lesson plan mentioned above. 



Key Instructional Components 



For this section, observations of tutoring sessions and the activities reported 
on weekly lesson plans provide the primary source of information for each 
component. Survey data on the frequency with which tutors report on 
implementation are also included. Information on how tutors engaged their 
tutees provides insights into their understandings of tutoring young children 
in reading. A discussion of each of these instructional components follows. 



Read. For the Read portion of the lesson plan, leveled books were provided. Dur- 

ing weekly sessions, a new leveled book was to be introduced with warm-up 
and book talk activities. Warm-up referred to a tutee’s rereading of a leveled 
book that had already successfully been completed and with which the child 
was comfortable. Book talk referred to a discussion of book parts (e.g., title, 
author) and picture walk-throughs. 




Table 6: Survey Responses to Lesson Components* 



Tool Kit Category* 


Every 

Lesson 


Every 

Week 


At Least 
Every 
Other 
Week 


Never 


Read 










We read a familiar book. 


16 


14 


14 


2 


We engaged in book talk. 


16 


18 


6 


1 


My child read aloud. 


30 


5 


8 


6 


Word Study 










We did word study. 


9 


15 


14 


10 


We kept a word bank. 


7 


7 


12 


20 


Reread 










We reread the new book. 


17 


9 


11 


7 


Write 










My child wrote. 


14 


21 


8 


6 


Listen 










I read a storybook. 


16 


13 


14 


1 



* N =The total number of children on which tutors reported. Forty tutors responded, 
t Survey question asked tutors to respond for each child with which a given activity 
was done. Some tutors reported working with small groups of children instead of 
one-on-one, and these data arc not included in this table. 




Because of their age-appropriate story content, repeated patterns, and con- 
trolled vocabulary, Ready Readers (Englebretson, Hiebert, & Juel, 1996) 
were used as the primary materials. Each school received one set of Stage 
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Zero (49 books) 7 at the beginning of the school year and a complete set of 
Stage Two (50 books) by the end of the first semester. 

A basic premise for using the leveled books was the assumption that if the 
children worked with these books on a regular basis they would be pro- 
vided with multiple opportunities to practice the essential skills needed for 
learning to read. Table 6 provides information from the 41 survey respon- 
dents who reported working one-on-one with 46 children. Of these, tutors 
reported 65% of their tutees reading a familiar book at least once a week (16 
children at every lesson and 14 every week), with 30% (14) reading at least 
every other week; two children never read. Tutors also reported finding that 
the leveled books helped their children feel successful. One tutor wrote that 
she liked the leveled books because they were easy enough for her tutees to 
read, but challenging enough that they learned something new with each 
book. 

Table 7 sums up the types of activities that each child engaged in throughout 
the year. Overall, the children read a large number of leveled books, and the 
number of books each child read aloud independently from cover to cover 
during these lessons was high as well. However, book talk did not occur fre- 
quently. For example, only 8 of Zane’s 35 lessons included book talk; for 
Krystie it was 7 out of 25, and forTiarra, 3 out of 27 (Table 7). Finally, the 
tutors reported liking the leveled readers. Maya reported that they were easy 
and that the children she worked with liked to draw and color pictures in 
the take-home books. Carol found them good to work with because of their 
“colorful, fun pictures” and “the level of progression from one to fifty in 
Stage Zero” (Survey, 4/98). She also liked the fact that children “could figure 
out the words from the pictures” and “loved the accompanying take-home 
books” (Survey 4/98). However, until Carol obtained Stage Two books, she 



Table 7: Tool Kit Category and Individual Children 



Toolkit 
Category* • 


Zane 

(26 Recorded 
9 Audiotaped) 


Tiarra 

(17 Recorded 
10 Audiotaped) 


Krystie 
(16 Recorded 
9 Audiotaped) 


Read 








Number of times leveled books were read. 


35 


31 


25 


Number of different leveled books read. 


10 Stage 0 


14 Stage 0 


1 0 Stage 0, 5 Stage 2 


Number of lessons in which book talk occurred. 


8 


3 


7 


Number of lessons during which child read aloud. 


33 


25 


22 


Word Study 








Number of lessons where word study occurred. 


21 


17 


14 


Number of lessons where word bank was used. 


14 


15 


10 


Reread 








Number of times a book was reread. 


33 


15 


13 


Write 








Number of lessons during which a child wrote. 


15 


18 


10 


Listen 








Number of times a story was read to child. 


20 


15 


30 f 



’Activity as observed by the researcher and/or recorded by the tutor over the course of the school year (9/97-4/98). 
t Krystie rarely just listened. Either she read the trade book or did a paired or choral reading with her tutor. 



often complained that the leveled readers were too easy and led to Krystie’s 
boredom. It should be noted that the two tutors generally chose leveled 
books for lessons based on whether or not they thought the children would 
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like the story line or pictures. Their choices did not reflect any attention to 
instructional elements (e.g., onset consonants or rhyming phonograms) of 
the books. 

However, neither the reports of the number of children who read from a 
familiar book nor the tutors’ expressed views is sufficient to determine 
whether the use of the leveled books facilitated the practicing of reading 
skills. Thus, data from these three dyads simply provide insights into what 
actually took place when tutor and child used the leveled books. Examples 
are provided in the following sections. 

Word Study refers to building vocabulary and skills with rhyming phono- 
grams, onset consonants and vowels, and the sight vocabulary provided in 
the leveled readers. Vocabulary introduced in each of the leveled books 
served as the basis for the word study; premade and blank cards were pro- 
vided in pockets at the back of all books. In addition, each tutor was pro- 
vided with blank index cards for children to build their own word banks. 
The Tool Kit provided charts with both high-frequency sight words and 
word families that the children could be expected to learn. However, there 
were no lists of sight vocabulary and word families in the leveled readers 
made available to the tutors. 

Tutors responding to the survey reported on word study activities with 48 
children. Half of these children engaged in word study activities at least 
every week, and approximately 30% did word study at least once every 
other week (Table 6). Approximately 20% of the children never engaged in 
word study. However, the number of children who kept word banks was sig- 
nificantly lower. Only 30% of the children worked with a word bank at least 
every week and 26% every other week, leaving approximately 43% of the 
children never working with word banks (Table 6). 

Activities for word study and word banks varied for the observed children 
(Table 7). Sixty percent of Zane’s lessons contained word study and 40% 
involved work bank activities. Tiarra engaged in word study during 63% of 
her lessons, and in word bank activities during 55% of them. Finally, Krystie 
spent 56% of her lessons on word study and 40% on word bank activities. 
Additionally, when word study activities occurred, they were not limited to 
any one particular element of the lesson cycle. They were observed during 
episodes that involved reading (both leveled and trade books); writing (in 
general, with plastic alphabet letters, and in take-home books); and working 
with word banks (personal and leveled-book cards). 

Episodes containing word study provide insights to the tutor’s ability to 
guide the children in a variety of skills. Table 8 provides information on the 
pool of word study skills and phonics the children used based on the differ- 
ent leveled books each of the observed children read during their sessions. 
This included the words they collected in their individual word banks dur- 
ing the year. 

Zane, who read from 10 different Stage Zero books (Table 7), had the poten- 
tial to practice five onset consonants, four rhyming phonograms, and no 
vowels (Table 8). For the most part, the words in his word bank came from 
the leveled books, but only one of the words used a rhyming phonogram 
from the books read. In fact, his word bank shows little evidence of any 
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vocabulary development using either the onset consonants or rhyming pho- 
nograms presented in the leveled books he read for the year. 

Tiarra, who read from 14 Stage Zero books (Table 7), had the potential to 
practice 12 onset consonants, five rhyming phonograms, and no vowels 
(Table 8). Her word bank included words and phrases from the leveled 
books and personal names. However, similar to Zane,Tiarra’s word bank did 
not reflect any vocabulary development with onset consonants and rhyming 
phonograms. Hers was simply a collection of words or phrases (Table 8) 
from stories read. 



Table 8: Word Study Obtained from Ready Readers, Stages 0 and 2 



Child Book 
Level 


Onset 

Consonants 


Rhyming 

Phonograms 


Vowels 


Word Bank: Personal Words* 


Zane 


/b/ /ml / n/ 


-at 


None 


a 


milk 


spoon 




Stage 0 


It/ /s/ 


-ock 




blue 


my 


two 








-op 




cup 


no 


yes 








*ug 




hat 


one 














little 


red 






Tiarra 


lb/ c/k/ /d/ 


-ail 


None 


and 


eggs 


man 


Tiarra 


Stage 0 


/f//j//l//m/ 


-ake 




bear 


fan 


milk 


time 




/n/ /p / /qu/ 


-at 




blue 


frog 


nail 


turtle 




/kw/ /r / /si 


-et 




bring 


green 


net 


what 






-ing 




cat 


here 


pen 


Ifeed 










Carol 


in 


pink 


for the king 










Cook 


Jan 


purple 


feed 










cows 


jars 


spoon 


the farm 










dad 


jets 


Pig 


juggle 










duck 


and a red ring 




Krystie 


/b/c/k//f/ 


-ain 


Short a 


and 


Krystie 


Pig 


soup 


Stages 0 & 2 


/g/ / ]/ N /m / 


-ane 


Short e 


ants 


little 


said 


pen 




/n/ /p/ /r/ /s 


-ug 


Short i 


bird 


love 


shell 


time 




N 




Short u 


cars 


milk 


sun 


ride 










cat 


money 


to 


feed 










come 


nest 


where 


frog 










kitten 


dig 


net 












carry 


came 


cook 












the boy and the 


ghost 












the big cat was in the jungle 



’They also worked with the cards in the leveled books, but these are not included here. 



Krystie, who read ten different Stage Zero and five different Stage Two 
books, had many opportunities to practice for onset consonants. She also 
practiced a number of rhyming phonograms and several vowels, including 
the short A, E, I, and U (Table 8). Her personal word bank included words 
and phrases from the leveled and trade books she read, as well as her own 
name. Again, her word bank does not reflect vocabulary development based 
on phonetic elements introduced in the leveled readers (Table 8). However, 
until Stage Two books became available, Krystie did a lot of reading from 
trade books developed for early readers. 

An analysis of the types of prompts tutors used when engaged in word study 
is interesting. Prompts such as those listed on Table 9 permeated lessons dur- 
ing reading, writing, and working with word banks. However, the majority 
of the prompts deal with onset consonants (e.g., “What sound does N 
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make?”). Although children had opportunities to work with rhyming phono- 
grams presented in the leveled books they were reading and all of the tutors 
knew their children had difficulty in rhyming, prompts and activities dealing 
with rhyming phonograms (e.g.,“So, how are all these words the same?”) 
were few They also encouraged the children to sound words out (e.g.,“Put 
the sounds together”) but never gave prompts specifically for medial vowels. 
Sometimes prompts gave mixed messages. For example, tutors often asked 
questions like “What words end in the same letters?” when probing for 
rhyming phonograms, such as hat and cat. But children did not always see 
the rhyming phonograms, focusing on final letters only, such as the T in hat 
and cat. Also, when tutors did present sets of rhyming phonograms, such as 
rat and bat , they prompted children to focus on the spelling and not the 
rhyming. Tutors frequently engaged in modeling to their children. Modeling 
almost always involved blending or putting sounds together, as when Carol 
asked Tiarra, “Do you want some help? /j/, /a/, /r/, /s/,” sounding the word 
out for her tutee. 



Table 9: Common Prompts Tutors Used When Engaged in Word Study 



Skill Category 


Examples of Common Prompts Used 


Onset Consonants 


“And how about the N? What sound does N make?” 

“B. What sound does B make?” 

“What sound does R make? /r/ /r/ /r/ Can you say /r/?” 
“Let's look at it. What sound does it start with?” 

“Can you sound it out? What does it start with?” 

“What letter does that start with?” 

“Can you show me what words start with the same 
sound?” 

“They start with the same letter, right?” 


Rhyming Phonograms 


“Do you see any words that rhyme here?” 

“So, how are all these words all the same? They all end 
in I, G. What sound does I, G make?” 


Decoding 


“We're going to work on sounding out.” 
“Let's sound it out.” 

“Now let's put the sounds together.” 

“Can we figure it out?” 

“Put the sounds together.” 

“Do you want some help? /j/,/a/,/r/,/s/.” 
“Let’s look at the word and say it,/j/.” 


Mixed Message 


“What words end in the same letters?” 

“What if you wanted to spell rat, how would you change 
bat to rat?” 



Reread refers to the tutees’ second read-aloud of the new leveled book intro- 
duced during the same session. The faculty trainer continually reiterated to 
tutors the importance of repetition in learning to read: “Read the little books 
over and over again; kids love this” (Field notes, 9/26/97). 

According to the tutor survey, 44 children were reported on. Of these, 59% 
reread at least every week and 25% at least every other week, whereas 16% 
never reread (Table 6). 

Zane, Tiarra, and Krystie each reread a previously introduced leveled book 
during their lessons (Table 7). Zane, who read only 10 Stage Zero leveled 
books, reread them a total of 33 different times. Tiarra reread her initial 14 
Stage Zero leveled books 15 times, while Krystie, who read 10 Stage Zero 
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and 5 Stage Two leveled books, reread them 13 times. It should be noted that 
Krystie, who also read trade books as part of her instruction, reread many 
books over and over again. Some of these came from the Little Bear 
(Minarik, 1961) series of books. However, these are not reflected in the data 
presented here. 

Write. Writing during lessons occurred in a number of ways, including on paper, in 

the take-home books that accompanied each leveled book, in journals 
brought from classrooms, or with plastic alphabet letters or on dry erase 
boards which were provided at each school. Photocopies of the take-home 
books were expected to be the primary resource for writing. These take- 
home books continued the patterned text, vocabulary, and phonics in each 
leveled book. When folded in half, the letter-sized copies created a four-page 
booklet with a title page, short incomplete sentences on the remaining 
pages for children to complete, and space for drawing pictures. These 
“books” stayed with the children, who were encouraged to read them to 
their teachers and family members. Tutors reported on 49 children for the 
Write category on the survey (Table 6). Of this group of children, 71% wrote 
at least every week (14, every lesson, and 21, every week) and 16% (8 chil- 
dren) at least once every other week, with 12% (6 children) never writing. 

While the number of lessons where children wrote is reported on Table 6 for 
the entire group and on Table 7 for the three tutoring dyads, these numbers 
do not accurately reveal the amount of time the children spent writing. For 
example, Tiarra (who wrote for 18 of her lessons) and Krystie (who wrote 
for 10) did most of their writing near the end of the school year, spending 
some entire sessions engaged in writing. This was particularly true when 
they had lessons in the teachers’ lounge, which is where a large dry erase 
board was mounted on a wail.They enjoyed using the markers and the space 
the board provided them. Carol often dictated words or created a cloze 
activity using vocabulary and phrases from the leveled books they had just 
read. Zane (who wrote for 13 of his lessons) generally did his writing activi- 
ties with the take-home books or on sheets of novelty notepaper that Maya 
kept with her personal supplies. Zane’s writing tended to be less connected 
to the leveled books. (An example is described in a later section of this 
report.) 

Listen. Listen refers to the portion of the lesson cycle where tutors read aloud from 

trade books. These were the only materials not provided by the program. 
Tutors were advised to rely on school libraries, the public library, or their 
own collections of children’s literature for this portion of the lesson. In addi- 
tion, tutors were advised to choose a variety of genres, such as “fiction, non- 
fiction, and tales from different cultures to broaden . . . [the children’s] 
knowledge base; [and to include] poetry, [and books with] rhyming [such as 
those by Dr. Seuss]” (Field notes, 9/26/97). 

Of the 44 children covered in this category on the tutor surveys, 66% were 
read to at least once a week and approximately 32% at least once every 
other week, with less than 1% never being read to (Table 6).Table 7 provides 
information on the frequency of the observed tutors reading to their tutees. 
Maya read to Zane from fiction and nonfiction trade books 20 times for his 
35 recorded sessions. Carol read to Tiarra 15 times of her 27 recorded les- 
sons from fiction trade books. Carol also read to Krystie, but more often 
than not Krystie read the books herself or they did paired readings. As previ- 
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ously mentioned, Carol often used trade books with Krystie, which Krystie 
preferred. By the end of the school year, Krystie had become quite profi- 
cient with the Little Bear series. She either read alone, listened to Carol, or 
read with Carol 30 times during 25 recorded lessons. 



Table 10: Occurrence of Probes When Engaged in Reading Activities 



Activity/ 


Ready Readers (Stages 0 and 2) 


Trade Books (school Media Center) 


Timing 


and Take-Home Books 








Attribute 


Examples of Probes 


Attribute 


Examples of Probes 


Book Talk 


Pre 


title page talk, picture 


“You have to start at the 


title page talk, picture 


“Do you know what the 




talk 


beginning. Can you 


talk 


title says?” 






find the beginning?” 




“Look at the pictures 


During 


pans of book 


“What’s the title of the 


picture talk 


first and tell me what 






book?” 




happens.” 


Post 


(none) 


“That’s called an excla- 
mation point.” 

“What are the toys in?” 
“What happens on this 
page?” 

“What’s it about?” 


(none) 




Word Study 


Pre 


(none) 


“Do you remember what 


(none) 


“What don’t bears have 






a mama chicken is 




that birds do?” 


During 


probing for vocabulary 


called?” 


probing for vocabulary 




Post 


(none) 




(none) 




Read/Reread 


Pre 


invitation to read, recall/ 


“Should we read?” 


evaluation/opinion, invi- 


“They move around 




retelling of story 


“What do you have one 


tation to read/reread, 


where they live. They 






of at home?” 


recall/retelling of 


don’t live in houses.” 






“She was happy when 


story, prediction, con- 


“This one looks like fun ” 






everything was red 


nections made to per- 


“Is he jealous?” 






wasn’t she?” 


sonal experience 


“Which one do you want 






“What’s the next page 




to read?” 


During 


check for meaning/ 


about?” 


check for meaning/ 


“How many brothers 




understanding, recall/ 


“What if they shared it? 


understanding, evalu- 


and sisters do you 




retelling of story, con- 


If they took turns 


ation/opinion, predic- 


have?” 




nections made to per- 


with the hat?” 


tion, connections 


“What do you think he’s 




sonal experience, 


“You read it all by your- 


made to personal 


wishing for?” 




prediction 


self.” 

“Remember this book?” 


experience 


“What’s it about?” 


Post 


evaluation/opinion, 




evaluation/opinion, invi- 






recall/retelling of 




tation to read/reread, 






story, praise for read- 




recall/retelling of 






ing 




story 





Most of the trade books the tutors read to their children were fiction. Occa- 
sionally, nonfiction books were used, such as books about the circus or ani- 
mals. However, in their selection of books, tutors did not consider genre; 
instead, they chose books that they thought would be interesting or that 
they thought the children would like. Carol soon learned of Krystie’s love of 
the little Bear books, and often pulled one to be included in their lessons 
along with other selections. She did the same with Tiarra. However, the vari- 
ations in books often depended on the room in which they were working. 
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Because the school did not have an assigned room for tutoring, they moved 
often, using whatever space was available on a particular day There was a 
supply of pop-up books in the reading resource room that both girls 
enjoyed, and for a short period of time, there was a collection of nursery 
rhyme books in the teachers’ lounge, which Tiarra enjoyed. Maya made a 
point of selecting Dr. Seuss books when Dr. Seuss’s birthday was announced 
at an America Reads meeting in the spring. Except for these occasions, 
tutors generally chose their books based on what they found in the school’s 
library, and the books rarely varied in genre. 

Finally, tutors supported reading skills during episodes in which children 
were reading from leveled books or listening to trade books. Table 10 lists 
the elements during which such support was identified. These were (a) 
book talk, which included conversation about the title page, the parts of a 
book, and pictures; (b) word study, which was a general probe for word 
meanings; and, (c) read and/or reread activities, during which there were 
invitations to read, prompts to recall or retell a story, checks for meaning/ 
understanding, connections made to personal experience, predictions, eval- 
uation/opinions of a story, and praise for a good reading of a story. 

While neither their training nor the Tool Kit discussed specific times when 
reading skills could be practiced, the data available allows for this distinction 
of when (pre-, during, or postreading) skills were practiced and with which 
materials (with the leveled readers, which were explicitly intended for 
instruction, or with the trade books, which were not ). Table 10 shows that 
these probes occurred while using both leveled readers and trade books. 
However, a greater variety of prompts occurred when trade books were 
read. For example, prior to reading a leveled reader, tutors only engaged 
children with two prompts: an invitation to read and recall, and/or a prompt 
to retell the story if it had been read before. In contrast to this, before read- 
ing trade books, tutors offered opinions and/or evaluations of the book; 
there were invitations to read extended, a recalling/retelling of stories previ- 
ously read, predictions made, and connections to personal experience dis- 
cussed. It is also interesting to note that very little word study occurred 
during the readings; when it did, it was generally limited to checking 
whether a tutee knew what a word meant. Tutors continued modeling stra- 
tegic reading even when they were not working with leveled books. Table 
10 provides examples of the prompts they used. 



Other Attributes of Tutoring Lessons 



Finally, not all of the attributes of the tutoring sessions were based exclu- 
sively on the lesson plan protocols. Gven all the data available from the 
observed lessons, interactions that demonstrate other ways in which tutors 
supported their tutees were noted as well. Personal exchanges between 
tutors and their tutees provided opportunities to strengthen the instruc- 
tional aspects of the lessons. These connections between adult and child 
were exhibited through the comfort levels they displayed with one another. 
In addition, tutors rarely gave up; they persisted with their tutees even 
when there were signs of resistance. 
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Playfulness, respect, and 
humor. 



While not a focus of this study, these individuals’ humanity was often 
expressed in their interactions with one another. For example, Zane was 
very playful, and early in the year he would often ask to return early to class. 
If Maya was unable to get him back to the lesson at hand, she would relent 
and allow him to return. However, she soon found a way to respond to his 
playful nature. She taught Zane how to juggle with nylon scarves, an activity 
he looked forward to and even begged to do from time to time. He often 
brought things to the lessons with which she allowed him to play briefly 
before they got started. Sometimes she invited him to tell stories about the 
objects he brought. Maya always accepted his stories and expressed interest 
in what he had to say. As the year progressed, and as Zane became more 
capable of participating in the lessons, his ability to stay on task for longer 
periods of time grew. 

The tutors exhibited a significant amount of respect and caring. A particu- 
larly revealing episode occurred in mid-February, soon after Zane and Maya 
arrived into the music room to begin their lesson. They entered talking 
about the scarves Maya often brought with her. When she opened her plastic 
box where she kept personal supplies for the lessons, his interest shifted 
from the scarves to the pad of colored paper in the box. Maya prompted 
him with, “You write a letter and then you can read it to me.” Zane became 
immediately quiet and got busy writing with his head on the table. When he 
finished, he had written on both sides of the paper. On the front, he had 
written 

LA 

Ttd c 

A D LA 

And on the back, 

dR 

MaK 

Maya asked him to read his story aloud. Tracking the print, he read, “The bee- 
tle was dead and a peanut was in a jar.” As soon as he finished reading, Maya 
moved him directly into the day’s lesson and said no more about it. Had she 
not returned soon after walking him back to his classroom at the end of the 
lesson, I would not have known that she had paid any attention to this story. 
She came back to the room before getting her next tutee so she could 
explain the story. She wanted me to know that it was true since she feared 
that I might think he was “crazy” (her word). She said that when she picked 
him up earlier he showed her his bug in a bottle. He had caught the bug at 
home the day before and brought it to school. Unfortunately, the bug died. 

Lessons for all the dyads were frequently permeated with humor and free 
flowing conversation. Krystie and Carol often joked with one another in a 
very teasing manner. To an outsider, it would often appear as if Krystie was 
angry with Carol, and at times she appeared to be almost defiant, but it was 
actually the way they connected. From the very beginning Krystie always sat 
on Carol’s lap no matter where they were — on the floor, or at a child-sized 
table and chair. Tiarra, who was very social, was always eager to learn 
whether Carol had a boyfriend, or if she thought one of the Americorps 
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tutors was cute. They even shared tips on make-up. No matter how far off 
task they got in these brief personal encounters, the tutors always brought 
the children back on task. 

Comfort level. The obvious comfort level between each tutor and her tutee(s) created a 

very relaxed atmosphere. Children were not afraid to be wrong; tutors never 
used words that would shame them. In fact, children were given many 
choices in what would occur during lessons. They were often invited to 
choose from among a variety of leveled and trade books to read, activities to 
do, and even times to return to their classrooms. This was particularly the 
case forTiarra and Krystie. Whenever they appeared bored or tired, Carol 
would ask if they wanted to return, but they rarely opted to leave the tutor- 
ing sessions early. Sometimes Tiarra would worry about missing art or com- 
puters while she was in the tutoring sessions, but Carol would always assure 
her that she would end the lesson in time for these favored activities, and 
she always did. Maya was always conscious of Zane’s comfort level. In fact, 
she kept me from audiotaping him during the first semester, fearing that it 
would be too distracting to him while he was trying to read. 

Persistence. Throughout the year, both tutors gently pushed their children to stick with 

it. The following example comes from a session between Maya and Zane, 
while they were reading from a leveled book. Zane had substituted a familiar 





word that matched the picture on the page rather than attending to the let- 
ters and sounding them out —a mistake he had made countless times. Never- 
theless, Maya did not display any frustration and persisted in helping him 
work it out on his own. Even when Zane insisted that he did not know what 
sound M made, she refused to accept his response. The result was a success- 
ful lesson. 




Child 


Little table. 




Tutor 


Un-huh. 




Child 


Little cup. 




Tutor 


This is another one. It isn’t a cup. What letter’s that? 




Child 


Little. 




Tutor 


What letter’s that right there? 




Child 


Mop. 




Tutor 


No, it’s the same letter that starts mop. Do you know what 
letter that is? (wait time) M. It’s the letter M. Right there. 
What sound does M make? 




Child 


I don’t know. 




Tutor 


Yes, you do. 




Child 


/m/ 




Tutor 


/m/ 




Another example of persistence comes from a session between Carol and 
Krystie. Krystie would often refuse to do an activity, but Carol rarely 
accepted these refusals, and Krystie would eventually come around. The fol- 
lowing episode occurred when Krystie was reading from a leveled book. 




Child 


The big cat.The monkey hid. . . the fish did not move. 




Tutor 


Did not? 




Child 


Did not. 




Tutor 


Can you sound that out? What does it start with? 




Child 


No, no, no. 
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Validation of knowledge. 



Tutor: Let’s look at it. What sound does it start with? What sound? 

These episodes where tutors persisted almost always resulted in successful 
lessons. It was rare for any of the three children in this study to give up. 
When children appeared tired and repeatedly refused to work, Maya and 
Carol often switched the activity they were doing. These types of episodes 
were revealing for the tutors as well. One of the things Carol often remarked 
on was her discovery of her ability to be patient. In fact, Carol was not 
alone. On the tutor surveys, many wrote that they had learned the impor- 
tance of patience when working with young children. 

The two tutors also frequently validated the children’s knowledge. The fol- 
lowing example is taken from an episode near the end of the school year. 
Zane was reading to Maya from a Stage Zero book. He had just recently 
begun to associate letters with sounds and to read words that he had prac- 
ticed for the entire year. There was an excitement in his voice when he “dis- 
covered” the D in dog. Maya acknowledged this and pursued it, 
acknowledging Zane’s accomplishment with “Did you read the word? . . . 
That’s how you knew.” 



Child: 

Tutor: 

Child: 

Tutor: 

Child: 

Tutor: 

Child: 

Tutor: 

Child 

Tutor 

Child 

Tutor 

Child 

Tutor 

Child 

Tutor 

Child 

Tutor 



A hat. 

A hat. 

No, a dog. 

A dog. That’s right. 

A cat. 

Yes! 

I thought dog start with D! 

It does. See right here. This is where it says A and this is 
where it says dog. What letter is that? 

D. 

See dog does start with D. 

I know what that says! 

What does it say? 

Cat. 

How do you know that says cat? 

I don’t know. 

You don’t know? 

I don’t know. 

Did you read the word? Yeah.That’s how you knew. 



Often the instruction was direct. Examples of direct instruction occurred 
with a range of activities. One example took place when Carol was trying to 
helpTiarra understand rhyming. 



Tutor: listen. Snake, rake, bake, lake, take. All right. All that changes 

is the first letter right? 

Child: Right. 

Tutor: And it makes a different sound, so it makes a different word. 

All right. Are you starting to understand rhyming? 

Child: Un-huh. 

Another example came from an activity when Tiarra was writing on a dry 
erase board. 
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Tutor: What sounds do those letters make? 

child: ryjyjy 

Tutor: Or, /g/. G can make /)/ or /g/. 

The tutors also helped their children by being positive, rather than negative. 
Children often made obvious mistakes, but both Maya and Carol turned 
these into opportunities to instruct. The following exchange between Carol 
andTiarra is an example of one of these episodes: 



Child: 


My book. My bunny. 


Tutor: 


How about, what does it 


Child: 


Rabbit 


Tutor: 


Good job. What letter does it start with? 


Child: 


R. 



The episode did not end there, but continued with Carol working on the ini- 
tial consonant R.The exchange concluded as follows: 



Tutor: 


What word is that? 


Child: 


Room. 


Tutor: 


And that starts with what letter? 


Child: 


R. 


Tutor: 


Good. Can you find another word that starts with R? 


Child: 


Bunny rabbit. 


Tutor: 


Good. Do you see any other words that start with R? 


Child: 


One more.This, rug. 


Tutor: 


Good job. 



Lessons were reciprocal in nature, with the children sometimes taking on 
the role of explaining or demonstrating their knowledge to their tutors. 
Sometimes, however, they got their terms confused. In one such episode, 
Tiarra was reading from a leveled reader. In the middle of her reading, she 
stopped. 

Child: Jan can juggle. Jan can juggle. Jan, Jan starts with jam. ry 

rhymes with jam, /j/, jam. 

Carol acknowledged Tiarra’s discovery with a “Good job” remark, but then 
assisted her in clarification of the meaning of rhyme. 

Another time, Zane discovered a letter he knew. Maya acknowledged this 
discovery. It occurred while Zane was reading a leveled book. 

Child: N again, another N 

Tutor: Look at those three. 

Child: There’s too much of them. 

Tutor: There’s too much of them? What are these, what are 

Child: Oh, there’s another N. 

Tutor: There’s another N. 

Child: There’s another N. 

Tutor: Lots of N’s aren’t there? Do you know what sound N makes? 

Can you make the sound N makes? 

Not only did Maya respond to Zane’s surprise over finding so many N’s in 
spite of the fact that it interrupted his reading, but she continued the discus- 
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Tutors’ learning. 



Discussion 



sion of the letter N. She eventually worked in some practice on the sound N 
makes. 

Yet another example took place when Carol was reading to Krystie, who 
was sitting on her lap as usual and looking at the book as Carol read. Carol 
had been reading, and suddenly Krystie interrupted her to ask a question: 



Child: 


Where’s pooey? 


Tutor: 


/foo/ 


Child: 


Fooey? 


Tutor: 


Yeah.A P and an H make the F sound. 


Child: 


Foo, 



Krystie often followed along as Carol read to her. At times she would sud- 
denly take up the reading, giving the impression that they had been reading 
together for years. On this particular occasion, Krystie had become puzzled 
as to why Carol pronounced phooey with an F sound. Carol had gone ahead 
in the story before Krystie interrupted her with the question. But Carol, 
who was used to Krystie’s style, knew right away what she meant. 

It is informative to note what tutors reportedly learned from their experi- 
ence. On the survey, they wrote comments such as 

Learning to read is hard work. 

It takes time and patience. 

[Reading] comes in spurts — will forget things repeatedly, then sud- 
denly clicks and is never forgotten. 

The English language is so confusing. I can see how little kids can 
get confused by how letters can make so many different sounds. 

Through tutoring, I’ve come to appreciate reading more and I actu- 
ally learned a lot about letter sounds and word construction. It’s so 
hard!! 

Maya wrote, “It’s hard! I don’t remember struggling like many of these kids” 
(Survey, 4/98). And Carol wrote, U I have learned that there is no one way to 
learn. Everyone learns in different ways. Through learning this, I have 
become more patient and understanding” (Survey, 4/98). 



In light of factors such as the national mandate that children achieve success 
in early reading by the third grade, the introduction of the America Reads 
Challenge program, and concerns for the effectiveness of minimally trained 
and inexperienced tutors, it was felt important to investigate tutoring ses- 
sions in relationship to the training provided from one program’s inaugural 
year of implementation. The program paired university work study students 
with young children in tutoring dyads intended to support children’s learn- 
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ing to read. To reiterate, the two questions posed at the outset of the study 
were: 

1. Do tutors carry out the recommended lessons as presented to them in 
their training and materials provided? and 

2. What can be learned from how tutors implement recommended lessons 
in these tutoring sessions? 

Before discussing the findings, it should be clearly stated that this study 
alone cannot provide any conclusive evidence regarding what federal work 
study tutors do when engaged in tutoring sessions with young emergent and 
early readers. The subset of tutoring dyads was small, and only half of the 
large group of tutors turned in surveys. However, the data that were 
obtained are significant for two reasons. First, the tutors who were observed 
participated fully in the program training and implemented all key elements 
of reading instruction as recommended. Second, qualitative and case study 
strategies allowed for in-depth profiles of each of the tutoring dyads 
observed. Analyses of the findings in this study provide insights into the rele- 
vance of training and material implementation when inexperienced college- 
age tutors work one-on-one with young children learning to read. Each of 
the research questions are discussed below. 



Did tutors carry out the recommended lessons as presented to them in their 
training and materials provided? 



For the most part, the answer to this question is yes. Since most tutors did 
attend the required training sessions, they had access to the information pre- 
sented on teaching children to read in kindergarten and first grade. All tutors 
also received resource materials and were able to practice using them at 
these training sessions. Furthermore, based on survey responses and the 
observations of tutoring dyads, tutors generally followed the recommended 
lesson plans and implemented key elements of reading instruction. 

It is clear from the data gathered while observing the two tutors that they 
did implement all components of the lessons as they were instructed (Table 
7). Thus, it can be said that the children they tutored received constant prac- 
tice throughout the year in reading, word study, rereading, writing, and lis- 
tening. While the implementation of various lesson components varied, the 
tutors did, for the most part, include all components. 

However, this implementation was uneven. For example, word study was 
intended to be covered at least once a week, but in the survey, tutors 
reported never doing word study with 2 1% of their tutees and never keeping 
a word bank with 43% (Table 6). Even when tutors did provide children 
with practice in word study, as did the two observed tutors, the activities 
were limited in scope. For example, none of the three observed tutees’ 
word banks reflected any vocabulary development that made use of the 
rhyming phonograms, vowels, or onset consonants introduced by the lev- 
eled readers (Table 8). Because the leveled readers’ text structure was never 
spelled out for the tutors, and because they did not have access to the 
teacher’s manuals, they really had no way to know what was specifically 
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intended to be emphasized. This lack of information did not seem to impede 
their tutoring, but it is reasonable to assume that the information could have 
strengthened the work they did with their tutees. 



Also, the text choices tutors made limited the amount of structured text to 
which their tutees were exposed. Tutors always chose leveled books based 
on two criteria: if it had been read before, and if it looked like a fun book to 
read. Thus, direct instruction on specific ways to choose materials and scaf- 
fold the tutoring episodes may also have increased the opportunities for chil- 
dren to leam.This was especially the case for Krystie, who lacked structured 
practice in word study skills because much of her reading came from trade 
books. 



The same is true for lesson plans. In general, tutors followed their guide- 
lines, used them to report activities completed with the children, and turned 
them in on a weekly basis. However, tutors began to see these as mere rou- 
tines, and in some cases found them confining.The elements of biweekly les- 
sons lost their significance as the lesson plans began to seem more like 
forms to be filled out. Also, references to the Tool Kit dropped significantly 
during the second semester. Tutors did not see the need to refer to it once 
they had established routines with their tutees. Also, there were other tutors 
who did work one-on-one, but did not follow the protocol as developed for 
tutoring. 



It should be noted, however, that there were problems beyond the tutors’ 
control that contributed to their not implementing their training and materi- 
als.These ranged from tutors being placed with children for whom the mate- 
rials were inappropriate, such as three- and four-year-olds, or with classroom 
teachers who assigned tutors to work with small groups in classroom set- 
tings. 



Nevertheless, we can conclude that the tutors who attended the training 
and relied on the materials provided were likely to have provided their 
tutees with regular structured practice in key elements of early reading 
instruction. However, claims as to the effectiveness of the training and mate- 
rials cannot be made, since there is no way to know what their tutoring 
might have looked like without access to either or both. 



What can be learned from the ways that tutors implemented recommended 
lessons in these tutoring sessions? 



A number of conclusions can be drawn, based on data obtained primarily 
from the three tutoring dyads followed for the year. First of all, while the 
tutors did use the provided materials and for the most part followed the les- 
son plans, they often drew from their own understandings instead of seek- 
ing out professional help. In spite of the strong recommendation made at 
the beginning of the year that tutors get to know their children’s teachers, 
the two observed tutors and the others in their school failed to do so, with 
the exception of the single tutor at the study’s site who worked in the class- 
room. In addition, tutors rarely sought advice on reading from their supervi- 
sors. Thus, their information on tutoring and reading instruction came 
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primarily from their initial training sessions at the beginning of the school 
year before they started tutoring. 

Tutors reported learning a lot about reading and learners through this expe- 
rience. Most significantly, they reported on the diversity among the children 
in learning to read. It is this diversity that led some tutors to emphasize the 
need to be patient and flexible when tutoring. While these are valid and pos- 
itive discoveries, it is not clear how they impacted day-to-day interactions 
with the children. On some level, these discoveries may have contributed to 
the tutors’ willingness to try new things. However, they may have also con- 
tributed to their tendency not to seek help from classroom teachers, super- 
visors, and/or the Tool Kit when searching for appropriate ways to respond 
to diversity. For the most part, tutors relied on their own intuition. Ironically, 
some of the things they did were supportive, such as when Maya taught 
Zane to juggle. She saw this as a way to motivate, and make the sessions fun, 
but what she was not able to see was how it provided him practice in eye- 
hand coordination and concentration, both of which would facilitate his 
emerging reading skills. 

It should be made very clear, however, that there was never any expectation 
that these tutors should become experts in teaching children to read. The 
fact that they did not seek help for reading instruction, however, may reveal 
underlying assumptions tutors had about reading. These assumptions may 
have been derived from their own personal experiences as readers. Since 
during their training tutors had lively discussions about shared memories of 
experiences in learning to read, there may have been a level of familiarity 
with reading that gave them a false sense of knowing what it was all about. 
Why did they virtually ignore the Tool Kit by second semester? Why did they 
only bring up programmatic matters when meeting and/or talking with their 
supervisors? Why did some tutors never have any contact with the children’s 
teachers regarding the reading lessons? These questions should not be inter- 
preted as critical of the tutors, particularly not the two young women fol- 
lowed in this study. They carried out their tutoring sessions with attention to 
their children’s needs in a number of ways. They were attentive to reading 
skills, such as when Carol persisted in helping Tiarra understand rhyming or 
when Maya pursued a teachable moment to help Zane with his phonemic 
awareness. They never gave up, continually keeping their children on task 
and constantly asking probing questions. 

The manner in which tutors implemented the lesson components demon- 
strated aspects of one-on-one tutoring that went beyond teaching children 
to read. Tutors established good working relationships with the children 
they tutored, and these relationships allowed them to keep children on task. 
Tutors supported their tutees efforts, and when things were not going as 
planned, tutors were flexible. 



Conclusion 



This study corroborates previous research that supports the use of college 
students in tutoring programs for children learning to read. In particular, it 
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provides insights into the the relationship between training and implementa- 
tion of tutoring sessions for relatively inexperienced tutors. These tutors 
were able to carry out fairly decent tutoring with minimal training.The train- 
ing they did receive was from experts in the field, and they were provided 
with materials that, when used correctly, could support the children in 
learning to read. These tutors engaged their tutees in meaningful and posi- 
tive interactions based on sound reading instruction. They were perceptive 
and saw the diversity among their tutees, but they trusted their own knowl- 
edge instead of seeking expert advice. Yet there is room for improvement. 
Based on this study, three recommendations were suggested to the America 
Reads program involved in the study: 

1. Because the training and materials could potentially have increased the 
level of implementation of the types of activities tutors did with their 
tutees, providing more specific information on the materials would be 
helpful to tutors. 

2. Consideration should be given to spreading the training on tutoring and 
reading instruction across the school year. 

3. Given that tutors did not rely on the experts, particularly the classroom 
teachers, communication with teachers and arranging for their partici- 
pation in the tutoring process should occur well before the program 
begins. 

Finally, given that the number of tutoring programs for beginning readers is 
growing, we must better understand the nature of the tutoring sessions if 
we truly intend to support reading instruction. The tutors in this study did 
more than read to children and provide opportunities for oral practice. 
Ignoring the instructional role that tutors may play does not benefit anyone. 
More needs to be learned about how these tutors understand their training 
and carry out what they learn through tutoring sessions with emerging and 
early readers. In the end, the critical and only factor with which we should 
be concerned is whether the children are served in positive and meaningful 
ways. Clearly, more studies are needed if we are to better understand the 
nature of programs like the America Reads Challenge Program, which rely 
on relatively inexperienced tutors to work with struggling readers. 
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Appendix: Tutor Survey 



l.At the beginning of the fall term you were introduced to the Tool Kit for 
Tutors , a guide for preparing and teaching your lessons. Please place a check 
in the box that best approximates your use of the Tool Kit and feel free to 
add any comments you’d like to make. 



I REFERRED TO 

the Tool Kit: 


For 

every 

LESSON 


At Least 
Once a 
Week 


3-4 

Times Per 
Semester 


Never 


Comments 


During fall 
semester 












During winter 
semester 













2. The Tool Kit refers to a “Weekly Two-Day Lesson Plan.” Instead of a check 
mark, write in the number of children you did each of the activities with for 
FREQUENCY and HELPFULNESS. Please note, there are two possible 
responses for each row. PLEASE COMPLETE: The total number of children I 
tutored was . 





Frequency 


Helpfulness 


Write the number of 
Children for Each 


Every 

Lesson 


Every 

WEEK 


At Least 
Every 
Other 
Week 


Never 


This Was 
Very 
Helpful 


This Was 
Some- 
what 
Helpful 


This Was 
NOT 

Helpful 
At All 


We read a familiar book. 
















We engaged in book talk. 
















My child read aloud. 
















We did word study. 
















We kept a word bank. 
















We reread the new book. 
















My child wrote. 
















I read a storybook. 

















3. The following chart refers to the training sessions over the two semesters. 
Please check the box that most appropriately represents your response with 
regard to your working with your child/children. 



Training Sessions 


Helpful 


Somewhat 

Helpful 


Not Help- 
ful at All 


I Didn’t 
Attend 


Comments 


“Two-Day Lesson Plans" 












Doing the Assessment 












Preschool Children 












Tips on Behavior 
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Notes 



1 . All names in this report are fictitious in order to maintain the anonymity 
of study participants. 

2. One of these tutors did not have any children with signed consent 
forms. 

3. The assessment instrument developed by the America Reads program 
was administered twice during the year, first in November and again in 
March. In November, tutee knowledge of books (handling and parts), 
knowledge of letters (naming and writing), knowledge of sounds (initial 
consonant), and ability to write their names were assessed. 

4. There was no expectation that children be reading in a conventional 
sense for this initial assessment. However, because it occurred at least a 
month after tutors had been working with their tutees, it was expected 
that they would have worked with one or more leveled books.Tutors 
were also told to accept any “reading” a child gave. 

5. It should be noted that among the 80 tutors there were at least 2 who 
were enrolled in the school of education, and it is likely that these tutors 
had more resources at hand. However, the vast majority of tutors had 
nothing other than the Tool Kit. 




6 . 



It should be noted that because a large number of tutors had been 
placed with preschool children, it is not clear from these anonymous 
responses who the tutors were. 



7. Complete sets of fifty each of the leveled books (Stage Zero— Emergent 
and Stage Two — Early) were donated to the America Reads program. 
However, one Stage Zero book was held out for possible assessment use 
during the program. 
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The Center for the Improvement of Early Reading Achievement (CIERA) is 
the national center for research on early reading and represents a consor- 
tium of educators in five universities (University of Michigan, University of 
Virginia, and Michigan State University with University of Southern Califor- 
nia and University of Minnesota), teacher educators, teachers, publishers of 
texts, tests, and technology, professional organizations, and schools and 
school districts across the United States. CIERA is supported under the Edu- 
cational Research and Development Centers Program, PR/Award Number 
R305R70004, as administered by the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, U.S. Department of Education. 




Mission . CIERA’s mission is to improve the reading achievement of Amer- 
ica’s children by generating and disseminating theoretical, empirical, and 
practical solutions to persistent problems in the learning and teaching of 
beginning reading. 


CIERA Research Model 






The model that underlies CIERA’s efforts acknowledges many influences on 
children’s reading acquisition. The multiple influences on children’s early 
reading acquisition can be represented in three successive layers, each yield- 
ing an area of inquiry of the CIERA scope of work. These three areas of 
inquiry each present a set of persistent problems in the learning and teach- 
ing of beginning reading: 


CIERA INQUIRY 1 

Readers and Texts 


Characteristics of readers and texts and their relationship to early 
reading achievement What are the characteristics of readers and texts 
that have the greatest influence on early success in reading? How can chil- 
dren’s existing knowledge and classroom environments enhance the factors 
that make for success? 


CIERA INQUIRY 2 

Home and School 


Home and school effects on early reading acbievment How do the 
contexts of homes, communities, classrooms, and schools support high lev- 
els of reading achievement among primary-level children? How can these 
contexts be enhanced to ensure high levels of reading achievement for all 
children? 


CIERA INQUIRY 3 

Policy and Profession 


Policy and professional effects on early reading achievement How 
can new teachers be initiated into the profession and experienced teachers 
be provided with the knowledge and dispositions to teach young children to 
read well? How do policies at all levels support or detract from providing all 
children with access to high levels of reading instruction? 
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